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MonpDay, Feb. 2, 1829.—Caswallon ; Walker.—The Little Captive. — 
The Queen Bee; Barrymore. 


’ Tuespay, Feb. 3.—The Stranger ; Thompson.—Ballet.— Pantomime. 


WepnesbDAy, Feb. 4.—Love in Wrinkles ; Lacy.—The Green-Eyed 
Monster; Planché.—Pantomime. 


Tuurspay, Feb. 5.—Charles the Twelfth; Planché.—The Youthful 
Queen; Shannon.— Pantomime. 

Charles the Twelfth is by far the most deservedly-successful drama 
that has appeared for some time. Mr. Farren’s performance of the hero 
is almost beyond praise, he so completely identifies himself with the cha- 
racter in dress, deportment, and habit; in short, we may say with the 
poet, he appears 


“ In the same figure, like the king that's dead.” 


The character of Adam Brock reflects equal credit both to the author 
and the player. It has no coarse buffoonery, no strong caricature ; the 
humour throughout is quiet and chaste, and though no unnatural expe- 
dient has been resorted to for forcing a laugh, the author has produced 
as much mirth as if he had made his hero walk in his sleep, or sold him 
to the devil. This was Mr. Liston’s first appearance since his late 
accident, 


Fripay, Feb. 6.—Rienzi ; Miss Mitford.—Ballet.— Pantomime. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 7.—Charles the Twelfth; Planché.— Portrait 
of Cervantes ; Griffulhe.— Pantomime. 


Monpay, Feb. 9.— Cymbeline ; Shakspeare.— Pantomime, 
Though we do not altogether agree with Dr, Johnson in his opinion 
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of this tragedy, or rather dramatic romance (for it cannot well be con- 
sidered in any other light), we must confess the irregularities are very 
numerous: it notwithstanding contains an infinity of beauties, both with 
respect to character, passion, language, and incident; so that, although 
the judgment is displeased with the improbability of the plot and incon- 
sistency of the dramatic action, the mind receives the highest satisfac- 
tion by contemplating the wonderful strokes of genius with which it 
abounds. Miss Phillips sustained, for the first time, the part of Imogen, 
There are few characters, in the whole range of Shakspeare’s dramas, 
more difficult to personate than this unfortunate princess; it being so 
exquisite a picture of noble and persevering constancy, devoted 
affection, and youthful innocence. Miss Phillips's conception of the 
character was generally correct; she certainly possessed much of the 
dignity of the princess, and some of the more impassioned scenes were 
well executed; but she failed to give proper effect to that beautiful 
vein of artless simplicity which runs throughout the part. In the scene 
where Imogen rejects the insolent address of Iachimo, her whole tone, 
gesture, and attitude, well expressed the indignation of insulted virtue ; 
and in the interview with Pisanio, at Milford Haven, where Imogen is 
made acquainted with her husband's cruel instructions, she played with 
much feeling. When Imogen appears in male apparel, there is a play- 
fulness in the language so truly natural, especially as she is abvuut to 
enter the cave, when she says, 


‘¢ Best draw my sword; and if mine enemy 
‘¢ But fear the sword like me, he'll scarcely look on’t. 
** Such a foe, good heavens! 


which Miss Phillips completely failed to impart. Before we quit this 
lady, there is one great error in her acting which we should be glad to 
see corrected ; that is, from a too eager desire of gaining applause, 
in a very quiet passage elevating her voice to the highest pitch. 
This error not only destroys the effect of those passages that re- 
quire unusual energy in delivery, but it gives a most wearisome same- 
ness to her acting. Mr. Young's Posthumus, though by no means 
equal to many of his other efforts, was a truly just and pleasing per- 
formance. His threat to Iachimo, after he has accepted the wager, 
that “ should the lady remain unseduced, for your ill opinion and the 
assault you have made on her chastity, you shall answer me with your 
sword,” was delivered with a nobleness and dignity of manner which 
proclaimed him worthy of the love of so fair a princess. In the opening 
scene of the third act he was pre-eminently successful. The confidence 
with which he encounters Iachimo on his return, his firm reliance on 
Imogen’s honour, the impatience with which he retorts Iachimo’s calum- 


nies, and the various objections (even after his faith in Imogen’s fidelitv 


begins to stagger) against the truth of Iachimo’s tale, were well depicted. 
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He met with very great applause in the last scene, where he discovers 
himself to Iachimo, as also in his expressing remorse and despair for 
having given credit to the calumnies of the “ Italian fiend.” 

Mr. Cooper’s Tachimo was a clever piece of acting, distinguished 
throughout for judgment and correct delivery ; but his manner has not 
altogether sufficient ease, nor his voice the flexibility, to give due effect 
to some parts of the character. We have seldom seen the part of Pisanio 
so well sustained as it was on this occasion by Mr. Younge; his decla- 
mation was very correct. Mr. Browne was amusing as Cloten, Bela- 
rius has some very fine language to deliver; but Mr. Aitken, though he 
possesses a good voice, is a very turgid speaker, and moreover did not 
know his part. 

We wish the manager would turn a /ittle of his attention to his ward- 
robe, for the dresses were most disgraceful for such an establishment. 
Mr. Mude wore a crown unfit for a king at Bartholomew Fair. 


Tuespay, Feb. 10.—Charles the Twelfth ; Planché.—The Portrait 
of Cervantes ; Griffulhe— Pantomime. 


WepnesDAY, Feb, 11.—Siege of Belgrade ; Cobb.—Love in Wrinkles ; 
Lacy.— Pantomime. 


TuurspAy, Feb. 12.—Charles the Twelfth ; Planché.— Master's Rival 
(first time).— Pantomime. 

Dramatis Persona.—Sit Colley Cowmeadows, Mr. Browne; Mr. 
Aldgate, Mr. W. Bennet; Captain Middleton, Mr, J. Vintnc; Peter 
Shack, Mr. Jones; Paul Shack, Mr. Liston; Mrs. Aldgate, Mrs. 
Jones; Amelia, Miss Prncotr; Patty, Mrs. Orcer. 

Mr. Aldgate, a retired merchant living at Boulogne, is anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of young Mr. Cowmeadows, it having been agreed be- 
tween his father (Sir Colley Cowmeadows) and the merchant to marry 
him to his daughter Amelia. However, young Cowmeadows is already 
married to an opera-dancer, and is in durance vile for her debts. This 
we learn from Paul Shack, his quondam servant, who meets by accident 
with his brother Peter, a most arrant knave; and after informing Peter 
of his having robbed his master of his portmanteau, Peter proposes that 
he should personate young Cowmeadows, and marry Miss Aldgate. 
This Paul agrees to, provided Peter consents to share the young lady's 
fortune. He then equips Peter in a suit of his master’s stolen clothes ; 
and thus the scheme is going on successfully, when Peter's master, 
Captain Middleton, a favoured lover of Amelia's, calls at the house, and 
is confronted by his own servant in disguise. Peter, however, persuades 
his master that he is thus dressed up to serve his interests. Scarcely has 
he got over this interruption, when Sir Colley himself is announced ; but 
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to avoid.meeting him, he upsets the chairs, tables, &c. and in the con- 
fusion makes his escape. ‘This concludes the first act. The second act 
is almost beyond the power of the most patient and persevering critic 
to describe. The whole humour consists in Peter's informing Mr. Ald- 
gate that his brother Paul is a somnambulist, and he consequently alarms 
the whole house. The piece ends with the union of Middleton and 
Amelia. 

This farce is the production of Mr. Peake, and very unworthy of his 
talents, having nothing to recommend it either in language, plot, inci- 
dent, or character. The actors exerted themselves very much, and 
Liston of course produced a good deal of mirth when he is supposed to 
be walking in his sleep. 


Fripay, Feb. 13.—Rienzi ; Mitford.—-Ballet.— Pantomime. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 14.—Charles the Twelfth ; Planché.— Master's Rival ; 
Peake -—Pantomime. 


Monpay, Feb. 16.—Cymbeline ; Shakspeare.— Pantomime. 


Tuespay, Feb. 17.—Charles the Twelfih; Planché.— Master's Rival ; 
Peake.— High Life below Stairs. 


WeDNESDAY, Feb. 18.—TZhe Slave; Morton.—Ballet.—Der Freischutz. 


TuurspAy, Feb. 19.—Charles the Twelfth ; Planché—The Portrait of 


Cervantes; Griftulhe.—Pantomime, 


Fripay, Feb. 20.— Rienzi; Mitford,— Ballet —Giovanni in London ; 
Moncrief. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 21.— Peter the Great ; or, the Battle of Puliawa 
(first time).— The Haunted Inn; Peake. 

Dramatis Persone.—Peter the Great, Mr. Younc; Charles the 
Twelfth, king of Sweden, Mr. Cooper; Alexis, Mr. J. Vintna; Men- 
zikoff, Mr. Younce; Dorinski, Mr. AirKen; General Brandt, Mr. 
Tuompson ; Koriac, Mr. Beprorp; Max, Mr. Satter; Jasper Addle- 
witz, Mr. Liston; Swartz, Mr. W. Farren; Paulina, Miss EK. TREE; 
Illo Add!lewitz, Miss Love; Briska, Mrs. C. Jones. 

The first scene is a street in Moscow. The piece opens with a chorus 
of peasants, and the appearance of Jasper Addlewitz, accompanied by 
his bride Illo, whom he has brought to Moscow for the purpose of re- 
ceiving a wedding present from the Palatine Menzikoff. After this has 
been arranged to the satisfaction vf Jasper, and the peasants, &c. have 
departed, Swartz enters, who is an old weather-beaten and proscribed 
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soldier. ‘Though possessing a benevolent heart, his disposition has be- 
come rugged and soured, through the loss of his only child, who fell at 
an early age the victim of seduction. Her betrayer was Dorinski, who 
has turned a traitor to his country, and is at this time serving under 
Charles the Twelfth. Swartz is also bitterly incensed against Peter the 
Great, for having banished to Siberia his master, the chief of the Stre- 
litzers, a powerful nobleman. In this disposition he meets with Koriac, 
who is at the head of a conspiracy, chiefly fellowers of the banished 
chief, who are preparing to overthrow Peter. Swartz gladly joins Ko- 
riac’s band, and receives a paper containing the names of the principals. 
A procession of monks and students crosses the stage; amongst the 
latter is Alexis, son to the exiled chief, who has been placed by Peter 
in the university at Moscow. © Swartz so works upon the filial feelings of 
Alexis, by the description of his father’s sufferings, that he vows revenge. 
At this juncture a guard enters, seizes upon Swartz, and bears him off. 
Koriac emoraces the opportunity, and wins upon Alexis to join the con- 
spiracy, who are to meet that very night. We now come to Peter the 
Great, who is busily preparing for the opening of the campaign. He 
reproaches himself for having banished the chief of the Strelitzers; he 
therefore orders a free pardon to be made out, which he signs, restoring 
him to all his former possessions. An officer enters, and presents the 
paper containing an account of the conspiracy, found upon Swartz. 
Peter orders the veteran to be brought before him. Swartz, not at all 
intimidated by the dignity of the Czar, rates him in good set terms for his 
cruelty towards his chief: to which the benevolent monarch replies by 
presenting him with the royal pardon. The rough soldier's feelings are 
overcome with joy and gratitude, and from that instant he becomes 
devotedly attached to the Czar. He takes him aside, and gives him the 
pass-word to the meeting of the conspirators, and hurries off to commu- 
nicate the joyful tidings to Alexis. Peter resolves to go in disguise, and 
meet the band; and orders his guards to be near the house, but not to 
enter, 

We are in the next scene presented with the assembly of the conspi- 
rators, who, preparatory to commencing their operations, sing a long 
chorus. Alexis enters, followed by Peter, who mixes with the crowd. 
Alexis harangues the band, vows to conquer or perish with them, and 
departs. Peter boldly stands forward, and throws off his disguise. All 
the conspirators, save Koriac, shrink back dismayed ; but he rushes for- 
ward to kill the Czar, and is instantly shot by him for his temerity. 
Peter now demands the man to stand forth who wishes to be his succes- 
sor, but the whole band appear paralized. The guards, alarmed by the 
report of the pistol, rush in and secure them; and the act concludes 
with the prisoners singing a chorus. 

The second act opens before the palace of the Czar. 

Swartz having at lergth found Alexis, informs him of the royal cle- 
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mency. Peter comes forward, and sarcastically observes to the youth, 
who is covered with shame and confusion, that “ as a reward for having 
placed him in the university, he had the satisfaction of hearing his mai- 
den speech.” An officer enters to state that the council have doomed 
the conspirators to death; and requests to know the fate of Alexis. 
Peter replies that he will leave it to the council; ‘for the hand that 
trembles with indignation is ill fitted to hold the scales of justice.’’ The 
Strelitzers are led in as for execution; the word is given; they throw 
aside their cloaks, and appear in full Russian uniform; for Peter has 
generously pardoned them, and places Alexis at their head. We now 
come to the camp of Charles, who is confident of victory, and ‘“ eager 
for the fray."’ The miller Jasper is introduced, who comes with a long 
complaint of the damage done to his mill by Charles’s soldiers, Charles 
promises he shall be redressed, and the miller.departs, after giving the 
king a bit of advice. Alexis enters with friendly overtures from Peter, 
which Charles declines, and prepares for immediate battle. The next 
scene is before the mill of Jasper. Swartz enters, in great agitation on 
account of the loss of his daughter, Paulina, or rather supposed daugh- 
ter, as she is the offspring of the ill-fated victim of Dorinski, and who 
loves and is beloved by Alexis. Paulina is, however, presently brought 
in by Dorinski, who has just rescued her from a party of soldiers: 
though ignorant of the consanguinity between them, he feels a deep 
interest for her, and places her in the cottage of the miller’s mother, 
Briska. The Czar, separated by accident from his troops, also applies 
to Briska for assistance; as there are parties of the enemy constantly 
about, he dresses himself up in the absent miller’s clothes; and in 
this disguise entertains a party of Charles's soldiers, who came in search 
of him, with brandy and a song. The real miller presently returns, and 
is much astonished to see a stranger wearing his clothes and dealing out 
his brandy. A most humorous scene ensues, in which Peter, with the 
assistance of Briska, entirely convinces the soldiers that he is the real 
owner of the mill. The soldiers depart, leaving a sentinel at the cottage 
door ; and Jasper goes away to bring his neighbours to witness the im- 
position that has been planned upon him. 

After this Charles appears, and finding the sentinel to be fainting 
with fatigue, he sends him into the cottage and takes his place. While 
thus situated some Cossacks enter, who are searching for Peter to 
assassinate him in the hopes of reward. Charles, expressing his abhor- 
rence, discovers himself; they, not caring which side they take, resolve 
to kill him; when Peter, who in his disguise has overheard what passed, 
rushes to his rescue. Peter then reveals himself to Charles, and offers 
terms of peace, which the latter refuses. Charles shakes hands with 
him as an individual, and then throws down his gauntlet; at the same 
time allowing Peter one clear hour to return safely to his army, in order 
to fight the great battle of Pultawa. This ends the second act. 
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The third act opens with Peter haranguing his troops and leading 
them on to battle. The next scene is the mountains, where the miller 
enters with Aldo. Jasper is of opinion that the finest piece of general- 
ship consists in a retreat, and has come there to hide himself during the 
battle. Charles enters wounded and discomforted, a complete victory 
having been gained by his adversary. Parties of Cossacks are abroad, 
who are in pursuit of his life ; he is prevailed upon by the miller to con- 
ceal himself under the bushes where Aldo is hid, while Jasper sends the 
assassins in a wrong direction. Dorinski soon appears with the small 
remnant of his army, and Charles, exhausted by his wounds, is borne 
off by his faithful followers. The next scene is Paulina meeting with 
Alexis and Swartz after the battle. Word is brought that the traitor 
Dorinski is taken and ordered to be placed under the custody of Swartz, 
who is much agitated at the thought of his long cherished vengeance 
being about to be accomplished. A conference takes place between 
them. Dorinski endeavours to palliate his conduct, and proves that 
circumstances alone had prevented him doing justice to his daughter ; 
and as to his treason, he had repeatedly petitioned the King through 
Koriac, which memorials, it seems, were never delivered. Dorinski 
earnestly entreats he may be permitted to have one short interview with 
his child, to which Swartz consents, on condition that he does not avow 
himself to be her father. At this juncture Paulina enters, calling Swartz 
father; Dorinski of course discovers her to be the female he has 
rescued. Swartz being summoned away to receive the warrant for Do- 
rinski’s execution, the father and daughter are left together. The outer 
door being unguarded, she entreats Dorinski to escape, which he at 
first refuses; but being told that could he gain one hour, she could 
obtain his pardon from the Czar (for Peter had given her a ring, with a 
promise that whatever she should ask on presenting that ring she should 
have), he consents. Paulina, learning from Jasper that she has endan- 
gered her supposed father’s life by so doing, she is violently agitated. 
Swartz returns, is pleased that his prisoner has escaped, and is indiffe- 
rent to the fate that may befall himself. Paulina is worked almost to a 
state of madness, and, spite of the resistance of Swartz, rushes to the 
castle bell and gives the alarm. Swartz then reveals the dreadful secret 
to the horrified girl, while at the same instant Dorinski is brought back. 
In the next scene the ring is presented to the Czar by Swartz, but he 
refuses to pardon Dorinski. The last scene is a large square. Do- 
rinski, with Paulina clinging to his side, is led in for execution, Alexis, 
Swartz, &c, following. The fatal ceremony is about to take place, 
when the Czar comes forward, and not only pardons Dorinski, but unites 
the hands of Alexis and Paulina. 

This piece is the joint effort of Messrs. Morton and Kenney, and pos- 
sesses all the requisites, or rather essentials, of a melo-drama, as, with 
some well-chosen characters, it combines a variety of interesting and 
c 
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amusing incidents, some highly effective situations, and scenes well 
wrought for stage effect; and the language, though it seldom soars 
above mediocrity, contains some elevated sentiments, well expressed 
and well adapted to the characters: yet, with all these advantages, the 
piece contains many faults and errors, which we could point out without 
judging it by any of the rigid rules of the drama; for the incidents are 
far too crowded, and there are so many prominent characters that the 
attention of the spectator is often completely bewildered. Observe the 
characters :—An emperor, benevolent, wise, and brave, who, by his 
single exertions, raised a country from a state little better than bar- 
barous to be one of the most powerful in Europe, whose name will 
flourish green in the records of posterity, when ‘ all statues, brass and 
marble, shall be dust:” again, a monarch, equally benevolent, whose 
ardent thirst for glory and heroism almost equalled any thing to be 
found in the pages of romance. Yet, with two such important cha- 
racters, and so every way adapted for a drama, the authors have intro- 
duced a whole host of other characters alike prominent: a father 
breathing vengeance on the betrayer of his child; a son worked upon, 
through filial rage, to lead a conspiracy to overturn his benefactor; a 
repentant traitor and renegade ; and, finally, a miller, who rates two 
monarchs in the same day, and who is here there and every where, and 
yet never tires. 

Mr. Young personates Peter the Great with the fidelity of a true his- 
torian, entering fully into all the peculiarities of that great man’s habits ; 
still he had but few opportunities of distinguishing himself. The scene 
where he confronts the conspirators was played with a towering dignity 
of manner and determined energy. Mr. Young displayed a good deal 
of comic humour when he was disguised as the miller, and sung a bac- 
chanalian song with great taste and musical science, which was most 
rapturously encored. Mr. Cooper did not altogether look the part of 
Charles; it was, however, a highly respectable performance. Mr. 
Farren played the rough-diamond Swartz with admirable point. By the 
way, Mr. Morton has been robbing himself, for Swartz, in many respects, 
is an exact counterpart of Moustache in Henri Quatre. There is a rugged 
sensibility in this character, blended with a depth of feeling, which were 
well harmonized and pourtrayed by this correct and indefatigable actor. 
But how shall we speak of Liston, in the bustling good-natured miller ? 
how shall we describe the manner in which he makes his appeal to 
Charles for the ravages his soldiers have committed on his mill? and, 
above all, how can we describe his surprise and anxiety at seeing a 
stranger wearing his ciothes and assuming his name? These points are 
not to be described—they must be seen to be properly estimated, Mr. 
Aitken played with a far greater degree of energy, and displayed far 
more feeling, than hitherto: he requires but study and attention to 
make a very tolerable second-rate actor. Mr. J, Vining was also highly 
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respectable. Miss Love is one of those rare aves in the theatrical 
world who can both sing and act. Her acting was uncommonly spirited, 
and she gave her first air with humour; but the other songs allotted to 
her are very indifferent. Miss Tree's acting was, as usual, fraught with 
deep interest. We doubt if any actress of the present day could sur- 
pass the agitation and horror on hearing Dorinski was her father. We 
must not omit to mention Mrs. Jones as the loyal Briska. 

The overture, and the rest of the music, is composed, or rather 
selected, by Mr. Cooke and Dr, Carnaby. The overture contained 
some passages very creditable to the taste of the composers, and was 
well adapted to the introduction of the drama, The airs and choruses, 
with the exception of one of Miss Love's songs, did not rise beyond 


=? 


an old German air, is very likely to become popular. 


mediocrity ; but the song allotted to Mr. Young, which was arranged to 
Monpay, Feb. 23.—Peter the Great; Morton and Kenney.—Jilustrious 
Stranger; Kenney. 


TurspAy, Feb. 24.—Peter the Great ; Morton and Kenney.—Love, 
Law, and Physic. 


Wepnespay, Feb, 25.—The Slave ; Morton.—Litile Captive.— 
Der Freischutz. 


TuurspAy, Feb. 26,—Peler the Great ; Morton and Kenney.—-Love, 
Law, and Physic; Kenney.— Amoroso. 


Fripay, Feb. 27.—T7he Stranger ; Thompson —Ballet.—Charles the 


Twelfth ; Planché. 





SATURDAY, Feb, 28.—Peter the Great ; Morton and Kenney.—Ballet.— 
Comfortable Lodgings. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


Monpay, Feb. 2.—Sublime and Beautiful ; Morton.—Invincibles ; 
Morton.— [Jarlequin and Little Red Riding Hood. 


Tuespvay, Feb.3 —The Widows Bewitched ; 1st time. 

Dramatis Persone.—Captain Frankley, Mr. Green; Mr. Hippias 
Hyperwell (a Merchant) Mr. Bartviey ; Hector Fairwin (his Nephew) 
Mr. C. Kemsie; Dr. Marpest, Mr. Meapows; Robert, Mr. Turnour; 
Larry O’Snap, Mr. Power ; Widow Frankley, Miss Cuester ; Widow 
Delamore, Mrs. CHATTERLEY; Patty, Mrs. J. HUGHEs. 

The first scene is laid in a villa belonging to the Widow Frankley, 
close by Harwich. This lady is on the point of marriage with Felix 
Fairwin, and is of a disposition somewhat similar to Beaumont and 
Vletcher’s Margaret. She has determined on marrying a fool, that she 
may still hold the reins of government in her own hands, or, according 
to the vulgar and more concise expression, “‘ wear the breeches,” Mr. 
Hippias Hyperwell is announced a gentleman whose name well implies 
his habits, as he gives Dr. Marpest an annuity to feel his pulse every 
morning, that should any complaint be apprehended the Doctor may 
nip it in the bud; and he is about to take a wife that very day for the 
benefit of his constitution, Mr, Hippias is very much enraged with the 
widow for having refused the hand of his favorite nephew, and accepted 
that of his gawky brother. While he is vainly endeavouring to get her 
to change her resolution, her brother, Captain Frankley, a dashing 
sailor, appears, who is just arrived from London. He is an old school- 
fellow and friend of Hyperwell’s, who invites him to call and see his in- 
tended bride. Dr. Marpest next enters, to announce to Hippias, in his 
‘< official capacity,” (having just been made pratique master of the port) 
that a vessel is in the harbour which he suspects has sailed from Naza- 
rene, or some place where the plague is raging ; and that measures must 
be taken to prevent any on board from landing. While the doctor and 
Hippias have departed for this purpose, Frankley informs his sister that 
some years ago, when a midshipman, he had fallen deeply in love with 
a young lady, by name Matilda, of this town; but a merchant, a friend 
of the family, considering his attentions as presumptious, challenged 
him; they met—the merchant fell—and Frankley escaped. Some 
time after he received letters, stating that his antagonist had recovered 
and was married to the lady, and also learned that the fond object of his 
early attachment was now a widow ; and adds, that he was endeavouring 
to gain some tidings of her. We now come to the other widow, Mrs. 
Delamore, who is the lady intended to benefit Mr. Hyperwell’s constitu- 
tion. Her chief motive for marrying is to procure an independence for 
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her son, Frankley enters, and discovers the lady to be the long sought 
for, long loved, Matilda. ‘They are at first mutually delighted at meet- 
ing: the lady confesses she had loved him, but at the same time declares 
they now can never be united, as her word is pledged to Mr. Hyperwell. 
While Frankley is entreating her to change this cruel determination, 
Hyperwell comes in; and on hearing that the lady has been before ac- 
quainted with his friend, declares that he shall not only give her away, 
but come and stay at his house during the honeymoon. ‘This the lady 
decidedly objects to, but the gentleman is determined that it shall be so. 

The scene now changes to the Widow Frankley’s house, where we 
are introduced to Mr. Hector Fairwin, who has wooed and won the 
widow under the manners and appearance of his brother Felix, which is 
that of a noisy awkward rustic. His uncle being in the house, he in- 
forms him of his plot, and departs with the widow to church, which ends 
the first act. 

The next act opens with Frankley entreating his sister to hit upon 
some plan to prevent the intended nuptials of Matilda and Hippias. 
This she contrives to do through Dr. Marpest, who is in a constant state 
of anxiety on account of the before-mentioned infected ship. She tells 
him, as if by accident, that Frankley had that morning landed from it. 
The doctor, horrified at the intelligence, runs off to inform his neigh- 
bours of their danger, and the captain departs to see Matilda. Mr. Hy- 
perwell appears, who is eager to have his wedding take place, when a 
note is brought hxn from Dr. Marpest, to warn him from coming in con- 
tact with the captain. This of course has a severe effect upon his hypo- 
chondriacal habit, and he hastens home to guard his intended wife from 
approaching him. Mr. Hector Fairwin now appears to the late widow 
in his real character of a captain in the dragoons, and endeavours, in 
the most gentle and insinuating manner, to make a favorable impression 
on the lady's heart. He departs on hearing that his brother is coming 
back. The lady at this period is much enraged by the conduct of 
O’Snap, who is constantly watching her; and the more so when he de- 
clares that it is *“* master’s orders,” a term she intended was never to be 
used in her house. We now return to Hyperwell, whom we find with 
the doctor, arming servants, &c. to guard the house, At this juncture, 
to his horror, he beholds his intended bride walking arm in arm with 
the dreaded Frankley. The doctor, Hyperwell, servants and all, run 
off with considerable alacrity, to the great astonishment of the lady, 
which is still‘more increased by all the window shutters being closed. 
She suspects this to be some design of Frankley’s, and orders him to 
leave the house. He says that is impossible, for that all the doors are 
locked. The lady rings the bell, but finds she is completely deserted. 
She is much alarmed, but orders Frankley into the next room, who 
obeys, and she sits down to weep. This ends the second act. 

Ji the third act Hector resumes his former disguise, and discovers 
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to his lady very alarming symptoms of not being the passive and obe- 
dient animal she had anticipated. He pretends to be annoyed at hear- 
ing that his brother has called ; declares he shail go and stop him 
coming to the house again, for he is so handsome a fellow she will cer- 
tainly fall in love with him. 

The next scene is Hyperwell’s house. This is by far the best in the 
piece, and has certainly rather a humourous effect. Though the shutters 
are opened, two centinels are pacing up and down before the window, 
to the great perplexity of the lady, who wonders what it all can mean. 
A note, stuck on a long pole, is poked through the window, directed to 
Frankley, whom she calle from the adjoining room, which at her request 
he reads aloud. It contains the agreeable intelligence, that as the cap- 
tain had landed from a ship which they had everv reason to suppose 
was infected with the plague, he must perform a quarantine of forty 
days ; and as he had walked arm in arm with Mrs. Delamore, she must 
remain in this house with him during that period. The note concludes 
by stating that Mr. Hippias intrusts the lady to the honor of his friend. 
The poor widow is of course terribly annoyed. The captain ventures to 
speak of his love, but she commands him to be silent on that subject ; 
upon which he says, ‘‘ Suppose we take the common topics of the day— 
the Thames Tunnel, for instance.” She replies, “* Though your project 
is as deep and undermining, it can be checked by having cold water 
thrown on it.” The captain, however, at length, by his unceasing assi- 
duity, prevails on the lady to become an attentive listener to the history 
of his love; and from her unguarded expression of regret, on hearing 
the doors unbarred, she confesses an equal attachment, and accepts the 
offer of his hand. They are released by Dr. Marpest, who has disco- 
vered the trick Mrs. Fairwin has played upon them. 

We now return to the other lady, to whom Hector appears in his proper 
charactcr, and makes a most ardent avowal of his love. Though at the 
same time she is much affected with it, she is proof against all his attacks, 
and commands him to leave her; upon which he declares the deception 
he had planned upon her, and that he had been enabled to do it through 
the assistance of her servant Patty. Captain Frankley and the Widow 
Delamore enter, and all parties are perfectly satisfied, with the exception 
of Hyperwell, who however soon regains his good humour, and invites 
them all to dinner. 

It will be seen by the above sketch that the plot, or rather plots, or 
the Widows Bewitched are very improbable; the one in which Hector 
Fairwin is concerned, has very little merit as to its construction, and 
still less on the score of originality, as it reminds us very forcibly of 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife. ‘The second plot, which we understand is 
taken from the French, might have made a very excelient farce, as it 
possesses much humour, and the idea, at all events, to our stage is per- 
fectly novel, The dialogue is very common-place, and contains but 
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little point. It has, however, the merit of being free from those vile 
puns and witless jokes with which the generality of our modern drama- 
tists garnish their productions. ‘The characters are mere sketches, left 
for the talents of the actors to fill up, which they certainly did in a very 
able manner. Charles Kemble acted and dressed the good-humoured, 
half-stupid countryman to the very life, and kept the house in a constant 
good-humour. Mr. Green, particularly in the scene where he is locked 
up with the widow, played with admirable judgment and spirit, but he had 
a sort of mincing gait highly out of place in a naval officer. Mr. Power 
imparted a good deal of humour to Larry O'Snap, but the character 
wants softening down considerably. Some of his expressions are highly 
reprehensible ; for instance, his master being out, he says he was left at 
home in the flank to take care of the baggage, pointing to the Widow 
Frankley. Though this made the gallery laugh, so coarse a jest ought 
not to be tolerated for an instant by a polite audience. Mr. Bartley 
looked so healthy and good-tempered a bachelor, that we think few 
widows would have resisted the offer of his hand. He was truly laugh- 
able in the scene where he receives the admonitory note from Dr. Mar- 
pest. The two widows were very unequally sustained, for Miss Chester's 
acting was as insipid as Mrs, Chatterley’s was spirited. Nothing could 
be more naturally expressed than the mingled tone of surprise and regret 
with which she utters ‘‘ already,” on hearing that her captivity was 
over. 

The comedy was received with approbation. It is the production of 
Mr. Lunn, who has brought out one piece this season before, called 
thyme and Reason, 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 4.—Nymph of the Grotto ; Dimond.—Pantomime. 


Tuurspay, Feb, 5.—Widows Bewitched; Lunn.—Yelva (1st time).— 
Raising the Wind; Kenny. 

Dramatis Persone.—Lovinski (a young Russian nebleman), Mr, Du- 
ruset; Alfred (son of the Countess de Césanne), Mr. Woop; Kalouga 
(a Cossack, servant to Lovinski), Mr. O. Smiru; the Countess de Cé- 
sanne), Miss Lacy; Fedora (cousin to Lovinski), Miss Forpe; Mina (a 
Soubrette, companion to Yelva), Miss Gowarp; Yelva (a young or- 
phan), Miss J. Scorr. 

Our notice of this unfortunate production will be very brief. Yelva 
was found, when quite a child, by the Count and Countess de Césanne, 
somewhere in Russia, extended on the snow in the midst of a heap of 
slain, among which were the bodies of her parents, who were killed be- 
fore her eyes. The fright and horror produced dumbness ; the Count 
carried her to his house, and had her educated. He had a son; this son 
has fallen in love with her, and she with him. The first scene is laid in 
Paris, Alfred has obtained permission from his father to marry Yelva : 
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and just as the lady is decorating herself for the ceremony, the Countess 
de Césanne comes in with a long face, and tells her that she cannot 
wed Alfred, for that the Count has involved himself in difficulties which 
can only be removed by his son marrying Fedora. The Countess con- 
cludes by putting the poor dumb orphan into a boat, and hurrying her 
away. In the second act we are transported to the castle of Lovinski, where 
preparations are making for the wedding of Alfred and Fedora. During 
a violent snow-storm a ringing is heard at the castle porch; a poor half- 
frozen beggar-girl is brought in, who turns out to be Yelva (how she got 
there we doubt whether the author himself could inform us). After 
much time and patience has been wasted, the orphan, by a most clumsy 
contrivance, not only recovers the use of her tongue, but turns out to 
be the sister of Lovinsk1, 

This drama is too absurd for criticism, Strong symptoms of disap- 
probation were evinced even in the second scene, and they soon increased 
to an alarming degree, so that we thought the piece was justly damned 
the first night. The music was not above mediocrity. There was one 
air in the second act, which Mr. Wood gave with so much feeling and 
expression as to produce an encore. Miss Forde sung an air with a 
good deal of taste, but it was far too long. There was also a chorus of 
peasants that has some claims to notice, Miss Scott had a great variety 
of pantomimic evolutions to go through, which certainly astonished the 
audience in one sense of the word, for nobody could make out what they 
all meant. Mr. Duruset created a good deal of laughter, by remarking 
(after much inexplicable dumb show), ‘I cannot for the soul of me make 
out what she means.” 

Some of the scenery was very good, particularly the last, a picture- 
gallery and hall of statues. 


Fripay, Feb. 6.—Beaux Stratagem; Farquhar.— Yelva ; Bishop. 

The new drama was curtailed in every way at least one half. The 
audience heard it out more patiently than the night before; after which 
they passed upon it the just sentence of irrevocable damnation. We had 
almost forgot to observe that the poetry, as well as the music, is the 
composition of Mr. Bishop. 


SATuRDAY, Feb. 7.—The Widows Bewitched ; Lunn.— The Beggars’ 
Opera ; Gay.—More Blunders than One; Rodwell. 


Monpay, Feb. 9.—Hamlet ; Shakspeare.— Pantomime. 


TuesbDAy, Feb. 10.—Widows Bewitched ; Lunn.—Midas ; O’Hara.— 
The £€£.100 Note; Peake. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb, 11.—-Country Girl ; Garrick.—More Blunders than 
One ; Rodwell.—Bottle Imp. 
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: TuurspAY, Feb, 12.—Sublime and Beautiful ; Morton.—Invincibles ; 

h Morton.— Pantomime. 

“ Fripay, Feb. 13.—Nymph of the Grotto; Dimond.—John of Parts. 

r 

e (| Sarurpay, Feb. 14.—Recruiting Officer ; Farquhar.—The Bottle Imp ; 

g Peake. 

s The great success which has attended the revival of the Recruiting 

rt Officer and the Beaux Stratagem, induces us to hope that the legitimate 

r drama will again hold that station on our boards which has been so long 

y usurped by French mutilated translations and importations, while the 

Oo works of a Wycherly, Farquhar, or Vanburgh, have been suffered to 
moulder in obscurity. 

= This lively and entertaining comedy, though far from being the best 


d of Farquhar’s productions, cannot fail to please in the representation, 
d especially when performed in the admirable manner it was on this occa- 
e sion, The subject is happily chosen, and embellished with a variety of 
d amusing characters; and though the language has not the everlasting 
a ' repartee contained in the dialogues of Congreve, there is a happy ease 
f and entire freedom about it equally entertaining, if less curious and 
y * wonderful. Mr. Green played for the first time the military coxcomb 
e * Captain Brazen, that pleasing compound of folly, impudence, and whim. 
y His acting was amusing, but it had too much of the fop, and not enough 
of the bully ; it wanted more of the Captain Bobadil. All that the part 
of Plume requires is elegance, vivacity, and the deportment of an accom. 
plished gentleman ; we need not add, therefore, how admirably Mr, 
C. Kemble sustained the character. Mr. Keeley did not altogether hit 
off the rustic simplicity of Appletree. It was laughable, but not natural, 
This arises from his constantly appearing in characters written to 
display his mannerisms. Mr. Wrench was a lively Serjeant Kite, and 
Bullock and Costard Pearman were well sustained by Reeve and Mea- 
dows. Melinda is far from being a favourite part among actresses, as 
she appears in a very disgusting light to the audience; we have, there- 
fore, little to say respecting Miss Chester's performance. Mrs. Chat- 
terley was delightfully amusing and agreeable in her performance of 
Sylvia. Miss Nelson looked very pretty as Rose, and gave the charac- 
ter all due effect. 


‘~— —— - CY 


Monpay, Feb. 16.—Macbeth ; Shakspeare.— Pantomime. 
Macbeth, Mr. Warpe; Macduff, Mr. DippEAr; Banquo, Mr, BAKER; 
Lady Macbeth, Miss Lacy. 


Tuespay, Feb. 17.—Recruiting Officer ; Farquhar. 





. WepnespDAy, Feb, 18.—Sublime and Beautiful ; Morton.— Invincibles ; 
Morton.— Pantomime. 
D 
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TuursDAy, Feb. 19.—Beaux Stratagem ; Farquhar.—Quaker ; Dibdin. 


Fripay, Feb. 20.—The Duenna; Sheridan.—John of Paris. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 21.—Recruiting Officer ; Farquhar.—Presumption ; 
Peake. 


Monpay, Feb. 23.—Romeo and Juliet ; Shakspeare.—The Battle of 
Pultawa (first time). 

Dramatis Persone.—Charles the XIIth, King of Sweden, Mr. C. Kem. 
BLE; Marshal Renschid, Mr. Ecerton; Colonel Eugene Renschid 
(his Son), Mr. Duruset; Count Hoorn, Mr. RayMonp; Levanhaupt, 
Mr. Evans; Valoski, Mr, BArtLey; Peter the Great, Czar of Mus- 
covy, Mr. WarpeE; Cocaski (a Miller), Mr. Kerrey; Col. Drozen- 
skoi, Mr. Baker; Floreska, Mrs. CHATTERLEY; Briska, Mrs, Wes- 
TON; Pauliska, Miss Gowarp. 

This piece has been translated from the French, and has the same 
foundation as the drama of the same name brought out on Monday at 
Drury Lane. Our remarks, therefore, in reviewing this piece, will be 
brief, in consequence of the plot in both pieces being similar. It is a 
very inferior production to the one we have previously reviewed, and 
can be considered only as a mere translation, without possessing any of 
those incidents and situations which the authors of the other drama have 
very happily introduced, and which have not only relieved, but greatly 
enriched the historical character of the piece. In the production we are 
now reviewing we have no conspiracy of the Strelitz, and the meeting of 
the two sovereigns is far less effectively managed than at the other house ; 
the daring ardour and warlike character of Charles is not upheld with 
that dignity and fidelity with which Kenney and Morton have painted 
their hero; and we find him, after declaring his bold and unshaken reso- 
lutions, making his escape more like a harlequin than a hero who made 
the din of war his sole amusement, and considered no music equal to the 
whistling of musket balls, which our old friend Liston declared to be “a 
waste of luxuries, in having a concert and ball at the same time.” 

For the satisfaction of those who may wish to have a description of 
the plot and incidents of this drama, we subjoin the following brief 
account, On the opening of the piece, which commences with the eve 
of the celebrated battle of Pultawa, we find Floreska, in the costume of 
a Russian officer, hazarding her life in the enemy’s camp, for the sake of 
Colonel Eugene Renschild, to whom she is affianced; her disguise is, 
however, discovered by an old serjeant, and she is meditating her escape 
when Colonel Drozenskoi appears in the camp, bearing offers of peace 
from the Czar, which Charles indignantly refuses. Drozenskoi is a rival 
lover of Floreska ; and as Charles has issued an order that every woman 
found in his camp should be put to death, she resolves, on account of 
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this second discovery of her sex, upon a speedy flight, which is effected 


by the aid of the old serjeant, and which concludes the first act. In the 
opening of the second, Peter is seen flying his pursuers, and seeking 
refuge, which 1s afforded him in Coecaski's mill. In this scene, which is 
precisely similar to the one in the drama at Drury Lane, although une- 
qual to it in effect, the accidental meeting of Charles with the Czar 
occurs; and here also, as in the other piece, Charles is made to owe his 
life to his enemy; a declaration ensues between them, and they part to 
prepare themselves for the battle, which must determine the fate of one 
of them, Peter is victorious, and arrives at his army in time to save the 
life of Colonel Eugene, who, from having entered the camp with the 
view of rescuing Floreska, is discovered, and is about to be shot by the 
order of his rival, who is punished by Peter for his ungenerous revenge, 
by being dismissed the army. Charles is here brought in a wounded 
prisoner, and obtains from Peter his release, together with all his 
followers. Floreska is given to the Colonel, and Pauliska to the miller. 
Mr. C. Kemble took a good deal of pains with the character of Charles, 
and by his exertions saved the piece. The other actors had very little 
to do, but did that little well. There was some very pretty scenery in- 
troduced, and the drama was announced by Mr. C. Kemble for repeti- 
tion with applause. 


TurespAy, Feb, 24.—Oberon; Planché.—Batile of Pultawa. 

Miss Paton appeared at this theatre, in the part of Reiza, after an 
absence of two years. The house was crowded to overflow, and her 
reception was most enthusiastic. We are happy to state that the reports 
which have appeared in many of the provincial journals of the great 
alteration in her appearance, are apparently unfounded ; as she seemed 
in excellent health, and never gave ber songs with more taste, feeling, 
and execution, 

Mr. Wood was allotted, for the first time, the arduous part of Sir 
Huon; though not possessing the science and powerful execution of his 
predecessors, he sustained the part very creditably. Mr. Henry's Obe- 
ron was far from being equal to Bland’s, and so the audience seemed to 
be of opinion, Madame Vestris was encored in the air of ‘* Farewell, my 
native land.” Mr, J. Russell played Sherasman, instead of Mr, J. Penson. 


Wepnespay, Feb. 25.—Recruiting Officer ; Farquhar.— Midas ; O'Hara. 


Tuurspay, Feb. 26.—Sublime and Beautiful ; Morton.—Invincibles ; 
Morton.—Baittle of Pultawa. 


Fripay, Feb. 27.—Oberon ; Planché.—Battle of Pultawa. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 28.— The Beaux Stratagem ; Farquhar.—Ballet.— 
Battle of Pultawa. 
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ADELPHI. 


MonpaAy, Feb. 9.—After the burletta of Monsteur Mallet, a nautical 
drama was produced, from the pen of Mr. Ball, entitled The Red Rover. 
The business of the first act is entirely taken from the novel, and con- 
sists in Lieut. Helder seeking an interview with the commander of the 
Dolphin, who boldly avows himself to be the Red Rover, and offers 
Helder the second in command, which he accepts, on condition that his 
two friends, Fid and a Negro, may accompany him; the embarkation 
of Madame de Lacy and Gertrude; the capture of the inquisitive 
sailor, Homespun ; and the departure of the Dolphin. The second act 
is entirely laid on board the main deck of the Dolphin. The unfortu- 
nate Homespun having offended the Rover's crew, is put by them into a 
cask, and is on the point of being made food for fishes, when Fid inter- 
poses and saves him: the enraged crew turn upon his rescuer ; conse- 
quently a riot takes place, which is stopped by the appearance of the 
Rover. The poor sailor is still kept in a state of considerable anxiety, 
for he overhears one of the sailors declaring that he will blow him out 
of the great gun; and to avoid this terrible fate he spikes up the touch- 
hole with his bodkin, A ship is supposed to be seen, which turns out 
to be the Dart frigate. The Rover discovers that his new lieutenant and 
friends had but lately quitted it. The pirates demand they should be 
given up to them, but their leader nobly refuses ; upon which they turn 
one of the cannons upon them, but it is of course the same Homespun 
had applied his bodkin to. After this second disturbance has been 
quelled, Madame de Lacy discovers Helder to be her son, whom she 
supposed had perished with his father. He had been saved by the 
humanity of Fid, who had removed him from the wreck where his parent 
had died. The pirates again insist upon sacrificing the strangers ; and 
the Rover still attempting to save them, is shot. At the same instant 
the hold is discovered to be on fire. Helder and the ladies, &c. during 
the confusion, get into the boat, and escape; a tremendous explosion 
ensues, and the Rover's vessel, amidst the shrieks of the crew, gradually 
disappears, overwhelmed by the sea; and the Dart is seen with the 
lieutenant and his party clinging to its sides. 

The characters were all most effectively sustained. Mr. Yates per- 
sonated the brave and reckless Rover with great spirit and propriety ; 
he in some parts well embodied the hero of the novel (as far as Mr. 
Ball had permitted him), Mr. Wilkinson, as Homespun, was very 
amusing; it is by far the best character he has been allotted at this 
theatre for some time: there is a certain quaintness in his style, and an 
originality of humour, not to be surpassed by any actor of the day. 
Mr.T.Cooke’s performance of a British sailor is too well known to need 
our commendation ; it most likely never was surpassed. 
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SURREY. 


This elegant and commodious theatre is particularly worthy of com- 
mendation: besides the veteran leader, whose name is a tower of 
strength, there is a very admirable company, both for the serious and 
comic department. On Wednesday last Mr. Charles Elliston took his 
benefit. The performances were Morton's eccentric and amusing 
comedy of The Way to get Married; a new farce, from the pen of Mr. 
Hood, called Mr. Sims; anda pantomime. The first was uncommonly 
well played: Mr. Elliston’s Tangent had all the humour and vivacity of 
his earlier efforts ; his assumption of madness to escape from the grasp 
of John Doe and his worthy coadjutor was truly laughable. Mr. Watkins 
Burroughs, formerly proprietor of this theatre, has been playing here 
during the month, and seems greatly improved by his sojourning in 
America. 

The company of this establishment are about to present Mr. Elliston 
with a service of plate, for his firm resistance of what is termed “ shilling 
orders,” a system as injurious to the actor as in the end it must inevit- 
ably be to the manager. 
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COBURG. 


A new drama was performed here last week, under the imposing title 
of The Ruby Cross, which is a complete salmagundi of horrors, enough 
to satisfy the most greedy admirers of hot melo-drame. 





WEST LONDON. 


Mr. T. Dibdin, that true agent of the laughter-loving god, has taken 
the management of this theatre. We wish him every success. 

















HISTORICAL DEDUCTION OF THE BRITISH DRAMA, 


That the present age is little productive of dramatic excellence, is a 
position that may be safely admitted. What can strictly be termed 
original is, with very few exceptions, not good ; and what may challenge 
our admiration is void of novelty. A developement of the causes which 
have produced this decline of an enchanting art, may not be unamusing, 
and, it is hoped, not without its use. When the mighty genius of Shak- 
speare formed our national drama, criticism was an art but little culti- 
vated, and the translated models of ancient art were few ; the audiences 
of our theatres were generally mean ; learning, or rather the pedantry 
of learning, was then confined to the court. If we compare the pro- 
ductions which were collateral, we sliall see that those played within 
the verge of the court were but coldly studied and extravagantly la- 
boured, larded with quotations, and deformed by a phraseology against 
the idiom of our language. The courtiers forsook the vulgar where the 
vulgar were right ; and sense and passion sunk under the load of 


‘‘ Taffata phrases, silken terms precise, 
‘‘ Three pil’d hyperboles, spruce affectation, 
‘‘ Figures pedantical.” 


The common stages, indeed, were sustained by more natural efforts, 
Sterling sense was little debased by a barbarous taste for the ancients, 
and the powerful creations of our native fancy were not mutilated by 
the application of a scale upon which they were never constructed. 
The magic of Macbeth was wrought by the aid of popular charms ; and 
the incantations of Lucan and Horace were unknown, or, if known, hap- 
pily disregarded. The people could furnish a bolder enchantment, and 
one more suited to the genius and to the taste of Britons. How this 
drama has been weakened by its refinement ; how criticism has persisted 
in exacting imitetion instead of originality, and loudly applauded what 
it neither felt nor loved, we proceed to investigate. 

The influence of a court must, sooner or later, be universal: no 
sooner did the dawn of our dramatic day appear, but it was destined to 
be deformed by two reigns of perverse study and learned affectation. 
The steed that had been rough-ridden by Elizabeth, was scrupulously 
appointed by James, Nature was smothered entirely by art, and genius 
was taught his stated paces, and limited in his course. If this mischief 
had only stiffened a court, it would have been but of little moment ; but 
it infected the people; their common entertainments were interlarded 
with latinity, and all the mob processions, tricked out with odds and 
ends, stalked like Romans under arches decorated with Latin sentences. 
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The dialogue of the drama was thus studied ; but, morally still worse, 
what was deformed by bad taste was shortly to be defiled by indecency ; 
and the restoration of the theatre exhibited such prurience both of plot 
and dialogue, as was alone sufficient to ruin the manners of the people. 
Such, indeed, was the necessary result from a revolution which con- 
verted puritanic preciseness into profane licentiousness. The stage, 
utterly abandoned, lampooned decency, and insulted religion and morals. 

From this gulf of depravity the drama was slowly redeemed, but it 
had suffered too much to retain any vestige of its origin; and a set of 
features were carefully modelled from a French cast after the antique, 
but which they had invested with the garment of intrigue, and the 
lineaments of which all announced the refinement of gallantry and love. 

Thus have we displayed the spirit of the stage from the period of its 
perfection until it became polluted by an affectation of classical litera- 
ture; but the time was hastening when the pursuit of manly genius, or 
of conceited learning, were to yield before the rage of puritanism in reli- 
gion, and republicanism in the state. In the civil war died the drama 
that had sprung up perfect, and existed only sixty years in the country. 
An era, however, was speedily to arrive when the king and his servants 
were to have their own again, and the people receive their former amuse- 
ments ; then, from the corners in which they had pined away in penury, 
the aged survivors of the stage emerged to notice; their art had not 
suffered by disease ; what they themselves knew was soon communicated 
to others; and the works of the favorite of nature were, although 
sparingly, brought before the public. 

But a revolution so sudden in the state, was preparing the depravation 
of manners, and the stage is but the mirror of the time. From men who 
were bigots in religion so horrible a regicide had proceeded as, by an 
erroneous association of ideas, to throw the very decencies of conduct 
into disrepute and suspicion. From the continent, Charles had brought 
a set of profligate practices, and his court soon laughed at the decorum 
of language and of life ; impiety and indecency were wit ; and conjugal 
infidelity were treated with the levity of approbation. Such was the 
spirit of the court, and the stage displayed its reflection with the usual 
fidelity. Then what a succession of horrible dramas did they exhibit; 
every character had the fashionable taint. 


‘“* Harpies and hydras, all the monstrous forms 
‘¢’Twixt Araby and Ind,” 


The last step towards general impurity was taken; and the gallants 
and belles of their comedies talked familiarly of brothels and china- 
shops ; the men were all bullies, and the women impudent and unchaste. 
Let any one who wishes to wonder at the problem life, read three plays 
of the reign of Charles the second, and avoid shuddering if he is able. 
(To be continued in our net. ) 
























MISCELLANIES. 


“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe.” 


The following curious circumstance, relating to Shakspeare’s acting 
the Ghost in his own Hamlet, is taken from a paragraph by Dr. Lodge, 
published in the year 1566, called ‘‘ Wit’s Misirie and the World’s Mad- 
nesse,” discovering the devils incarnate of this age. One of these devils 
is ‘* Hate-Virtue, who,” says the Doctor, ‘ looks as pale as the vizard of 
the ghost, which cried so miserably at the theatre, like an oister-wife, 
‘ Hamlet, revenge.” 

At Athens, when the drama had arrived to its highest degree of per- 
fection, ten judges, men of known merit and integrity (who had places 
set apart for their conference) were chosen to decide what pieces me- 
rited the preference. They took an oath to decide equitably, and with- 
out the least regard to solicitations from any quarter: their authority 
extended so far that they exercised a right, not only to recompense men 
of merit, but to punish, even with whipping, those who were destitute of 
it. We are led to think that the generality of modern authors would 
have no wish to see a custom of this kind introduced into England. 

It is “« the common cry” of critics, that our modern actors are con- 
stantly thrusting themselves forward in characters for which their genius 
and abilities are utterly unsuited. We give two instances of persons 
indulging in this fault, fully equal to any that could be produced of the 
present day. When Mossop was manager of the Dublin Theatre, the 
Maid of the Mill was so successful that he resolved on producing it at 
his theatre. He had vocal performers sufficient in his company, and a 
band uncommon!y good at that time; the opera, therefore, was an- 
nounced in the green-room for rehearsal, and all the parts distributed, 
except that of Lord Aimworth. This excited some curiosity amongst 
the performers, to know who could be the person cast for the part. The 
secret was however kept back till within a few days of the performance, 
when the bills pompously announced in capitals, ‘* The part of Lord 
Aimworth (without the songs) by Mr. Mossop.” The opera, strange to 
tell, was played in this mutilated state to crowded houses. However 
absurd this conduct of Mossop's, what shall we say of Sheridan trans- 
ferring Mercutio’s fine description of a dream to the part of Romeo, 
merely because he would monopolize so fine a speech to himself. 
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A Theatrical Epistle from an itinerant Player to his Friend, 
describing his Country Excursion. 

DEAR Tom.—To let you into Secrets worth Knowing, my last Trip to 
Scarborough afforded me a fair opportunity of turning Dramatist, and 
obtained me some small portion of Notoriety. The Critic called me the 
Child of Nature ; and I was said to have merited the appellation of a 
Humourist. I afterwards sustained a principal character in Love, Law, 
and Physic, and the Wedding Ring, and assisted in the Taming of a 
Shrew by means of Matrimony; but this proved nothing better than a 
Tragedy Rehearsed, for, notwithstanding we lived as Man and Wife, it 
turned out, before the Honey Moon was consummated, that she was the 
Wife of Two Husbands. Of course there was the Devil to pay, although 
you perhaps may think it Much Ado about Nothing ; but as Every One 
has his Fault, I determined to leave her, like a Choleric Man, in spite of 
her sighing Heigho! for a Husband, without calling in the Village 
Lawyer, or any one to Hear both Sides; and, as Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths, I broke open the door, and performed the part of a Runaway. 
After this Duplicity on the part of my wife, and regarding such Cabal 
and Love as the mere Follies of a Day, I turned Doctor and Apothecary, 
and Deaf Lover, forming strong resolutions, while thus a Prisoner at 
Large, to follow the advice of My Grandmother, who always said to me, 
Look before you Leap, and be sure to Know your own Mind. Being 
reduced, however, by this Chapter of Accidents, to the Manager's last 
Kick, it was soon with me Who wants a Guinea? and Turn Out soon 
followed a House to be Sold; indeed it might have truly been said that 
I was the Manager in Distress, which, to tell you another Secret, brought 
on the Blue Devils, and I appeared to be in a complete Doldrum ; inso- 
much that I even contemplated Suicide, had not a Recruiting Officer 
prevented it, by taking me to see a Review at Hartford Bridge. It was 
here I saw the World in a Village, and entered into a new Speculation, 
by personating the Heir at Law to the Votary of Wealth ; by which Stra- 
tagvem—Knave or Not—I had nearly succeeded in eloping with an 
Heiress, but for the sudden interposition of the Man of the World, her 
Guardian, assisted by the Miller and his Men, who stopped us at the 
Turnpike Gate. I considered myself now completely in the Road to Ruin; 
but, favoured by the darkness of the Midnight Hour, which was cer- 
tainly Darkness Visible, I escaped to a Woodman's Hut; and next morn- 
ing, Just in Time, commenced my Journey to London in the Stage 
Coach, to devise Ways and Means for Raising the Wind ; but not as a 
Provoked Husband, Fortune's Frolic having deprived me of my intended, 


g but now, Mourning Bride. 


aM y fellow travellers were a Fair Quaker of Deal, a Benevolent Tar, a 
Citizen, a Poor Gentleman, anda Monk, The citizen seemed contriving 
E 
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How to grow Rich. The benevolent tar and the monk were emblems of 
False and True; and as I looked in the face of the fair quaker, I could 
not but conclude that she was thinking more of the Way to get Married, 
than of those about her; for notwithstanding I by no means conceived 
her to be a Romp, yet her beautiful eyes seemed alternately to say She 
Would and she Would Not; and you need not be informed, Tom, that 
Seeing is Believing. The Poor Gentleman, who was an attentive, yet a 
silent, observer of all that passed, reminded me of Days of Yore, though 
his countenance indicated that he wanted A Cure for the Heart Ache; 
while the spare form and lank visage of the monk had the appearance of 
the Castle Spectre. 1 was awoke from these T'rances of Nourjahad, as 
the coach stopped opposite the Haunted Inn, by the pressing solicitations 
of an interesting Country Girl, who was a Sailor's Daughter, in behalf 
of a Distressed Mother. The benevolent tar emptied his Purse, the 
monk gave her his benediction, the fair Quaker a tear or two, the citizen 
some sage advice she was not capable of following, which is too often 
The Way of the World, and the Poor Gentleman administered Sighs, 
those envoys of the heart, which he would fain have repressed, and 
which bespoke him a Man of Ten Thousand. The company here sepa- 
rated. I took up my abode in the First Floor of a Boarding House, 
resolving to adopt Cheap Living, as our theatre is not yet opened ; and as 
I am not certain but you will set all this down as the Lie of the Day, or 
consider me as acting the part of Harlequin Hoaz, I shall, without 
wasting any more time, subscribe myself, dear Tom, your's truly, 


Jan. 28th, 1829. J.P. 





MODERN ENGLISH OPERA, 





Music shall wake her: That hath power to charm 
Pale sickness, and avert the stings of pain: 

But ever on the mind the sure effects 

Are most conspicuous, where the varied notes 
Can raise or quell onr passions, and becalm 

In sweet oblivion the too wakeful sense 

Of grief or love ; and print a dimpled smile 

On the green bloodless cheek of dumb despair. 
Such powerful strains bid harmony resound : 
Such as good spirits are supposed to sing 

O’er saints, while death dissolves the union band, 
And frees them from the fretful dream of life.-—FENTON. 








Perhaps no department of the English drama has degenerated more 
than the opera, and it may therefore be interesting to many to trace the 
origin and progress of this species of stage performances from the be- 
ginning of the last century to the present day. The operas, though not 
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known by that title, represented in the time of Dryden, are now 
nearly forgotten ; and of those which the famous Purcell composed only 
afew of the most celebrated songs and choruses remain. The Indian 
Queen, the Indian Emperor, Bonduca, and Don Quixote, with several 
others, once so celebrated, are nearly consigned to oblivion, and Dry- 
den’s Tempest is the only one now generally known: the beauty of its 
music will always ensure admiration, so long as music shall continue to 
charm, About a century ago, the excellence of Handell’s compositions, 
which were a species of music imported from the Italian school, brought 
the Italian opera into fashion, and from its novelty and style delighted 
an English audience. The applause with which the operas of Rhada- 
mistus and Agrippina were received, as recorded in Sir John Hawkins's 
History of Music, appears to have far exceeded the approbation bestowed 
on some similar productions of later times. Indeed, the rage for the 
Italian opera was then so great, that it called forth the censure of Addi- 
son, who endeavoured to show the folly of his countrymen, in their pre- 
tending to admire what they could not understand; and to correct, at 
that time, the taste of the English audiences, he endeavoured to intro- 
duce upon the stage a species of opera which should combine intellect 
with harmony; he produced, therefore, in 1707 his Rosamond, of which 
it has been justly observed, “ that the subject is well chosen, the fable 
agreeable and interesting, the imagery beautiful, and the versification 
easy and harmonious.” It did not, however, with all its beauties, suc- 
ceed, in consequence of its music, which was by Clayton, being as bad 
as the opera itself was excellent; but had the music been from the 
pen of an eminent composer, such as Arne or Shield, there is little 
doubt that it would have met with the greatest success. Some years 
afterwards the Beggars’ Opera appeared. ‘This is one of the most whimsi- 
cal dramas ever produced upon the English stage, but notwithstanding pos- 
sesses much to entitle it to the success it has always met with. The music 
was by Dr. Pepusch, and he harmonized the popular ballads to which the 
songs are written in a very correct and masterly manner, We are, how- 
ever, indebted for some of our best English operas to the united talents 
of Bickerstaff and Arne; of which Love in a Village (although almost 
literally taken from Charles Johnson's Village Opera,) is one of the best 
specimens now extant; its music, composed by Dr. Arne, combines 
sublimity with harmony, peculiar to his own style of composition, and can 
never be heard by an English audience without the highest gratification. 
His Artaxerxes has generally been considered his chef-d'euvre ; but he 
has there copied too closely the Italian school of his time, and has en- 
deavoured, by the difficulty of his bravuras, to astonish rather than 
delight his audience, The operas of Lionel and Clarissa, the Maid of 
the Mill, and the Duenna, are excellent productions, and must always 
hold a distinguished rank in our theatre, and continue to be admired by 
all real lovers of English melody. 
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If we examine the operas of the present day, we shall find by far the 
greater number of the stories contemptible and ridiculous, and the 
music more distinguished for its difficulty than its melody. The fable 
of an opera is now generally made a vehicle for songs, and it is of little 
consequence how frivolous or absurd it may be; and, as long as there 
are words capable of being arranged to music, the merit of the drama is 
entirely overlooked or forgotten, If any one of our modern operas 
was to be performed without its music, an audience would not tolerate it 
for a single night; but with the aid of Braham, Paton, Madame Vestris, 
Love, &c. it is repeated with the greatest success for a whole season. 
Every one, who is capable of understanding them, knows what wretched 
productions the Italian operas are; but, fortunately for the poet, (for 
it seems a poet is a regular appendage to the Opera-house) the greatest 
part of the polite world who frequent that theatre do not understand 
scarce one word they hear. But are our English authors condemned to 
write, and our composers to set, nonsense? why do they seem to act 
on the maxim of the old Italian opera writers, that “ nothing is capable 
of being well set to music that is not nonsense ?”’ and which has been so 
well satirized by Addison.—‘“ The English,” as that elegant writer 
observes, ‘‘ have a genius for performances of a much higher nature, and 
capable of giving the mind a much nobler entertainment.” It is not, 
however, the words only of our modern operas that deserve censure, but 
the music also; this yet demands much innovation to raise it to that 
state of excellence which may be brought in comparison with those pure 
specimens and excellent models of English music, the works of Purcell 
and Arne, and more recently the compositions of the late Mr. Shield, 
will ever afford us. Let any person examine the music of our modern 
operas, and he will find them without either the boldness and animation 
of Purcell, the simplicity and elegance of Arne, or the purity and 
melody of our late lamented composer, Mr. Shield. Their labours are 
specimens of the genuine English school, and will ever be heard with 
delight; while, in the generality of modern compositions, ornament sup- 
plies the place of feeling, and rapid execution is substituted for true 
genius and correct taste. It is to be hoped that we shall now be provided 
with an author who will write an opera with more regard to dramatic 
rule, or at least with some attention to sense and probability; and a com- 
poser who will be content to imitate those pure models of simplicity and 
harmony which at one time spoke so feelingly to the heart, and tended 
in no little degree to improve the passions, in the place of that vitiated 
taste which has so long governed the style of our composers, and been 
the means of bringing the English opera to its present abject state. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN, 


Saturday, Feb.7. There was another 
bumper on Saturday night owing to the 
joint attractions of the four fascinating 
favourites. At the conclusion of the 
play Mr. Caleraft came forward and 
said, that, in gratitude for the favors 
Miss Paton had so repeatedly received 
from a Dublin audience, she would, 
with their permission, sing the Irish 
air of the ** Minstrel Boy;” this an- 
nouncement, with the song afterwards, 
was received with rapturous applause. 
Miss Foote charmed the auditory, in 
Variella, with the archness of her man- 
ner and the elegance of her dancing. 
On Monday the Tempest, Personation, 
and the Forest of Bondy, were well per- 
formed to a very thin house. The 
house was fuller on Tuesday, when 
Miss Foote personated Mrs, Haller, in 
the Stranger, in so feeling a manner 
that it drew tears from the eyes of 
many. Mr. Bennet was highly respect- 
able in the Stranger. The Afterpiece 
exhibited the precocious talents of 
little Coveney, who performed Virgi- 
nia to Master Corrill’s Paul. On Wed- 
nesday night Miss Fuote performed 
Beatrice with all the tact necessary for 
this difficult part; Mr. Balls was the 
love-sick Benedict, and our old friend 
Williams, was, as usual, an excellent 
Dogberry. Inthe Highland Reel, Miss 
Foote delighted the audience with her 
singing and dancing as Moggy M‘Gil- 
pin; she was loudly encored in ber 
Scotch reel. Miss Foote’s engagement 
is but a short one; we are indeed sur- 
prised she has nut drawn more crowded 
houses; the taste of Dublin must be 
Strangely vitiated, when the “ graceful 
siren-like and fascinating” Foote is 
suffered to exert her various and be- 
witching powers befure such empty 
benches. Mr. Elrington will shortly 
make his first appearance on our 
boards, after an absence of seven years, 
as a tragedian; we have little doubt 
that this highly popular gentleman’s 
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appearance will be crowned with coim- 
plete success. Rienzi isto be got up 
for bim. Monday Miss Foote and 
Mrs. Humby appeared in Lady Townly 
and Miss Jenny, in the Provoked 
Husband; a fashionable and crowded 
house. 

Miss Coveney (who bas been playing 
here for some time) took ber benefit 
on the 14th, which was the last night 
of ber engagement, in the characters of 
Polly in the Beggars’ Opera, Man- 
dane in Artaxerxes, aud Apollo in 
Midas. 

The opera of the Mymph of the 
Grotto, has been got up bere with 
great splenduur, but is nevertheless not 
likely to have any attraction. Miss 
Foote personated Amadis; her benefit, 
and the last night of her engagement, 
took place on Saturday, and she was 
then to proceed to Belfast, and after- 
wards to Cork. 


BELFAST. 


Tuesday, 17. Last night presented 
what has never been the case here 
since Mrs. Waylett took her benefit last 
year, the most complete overflow, 
hundreds of persons being turned away 
from every avenue of the building. 
The favour in which Mrs. Waylett is 
held elsewhere has more than extended 
to Belfast; for nothing can surpass 
the enthusiasm with which she has 
been received on the boards. We 
should suppose the house, last night, 
must have reached 180/., which is 304. 
more than we ever heard it had con- 
tained. 


LIVERPOOL. 


The Theatre Royal opened on Mon- 
day, Feb. 9th. The performance was 
entirely operatic, and extremely well 
attended from the attraction of Mr. 
Meirose, Miss Paton, Mr. A. Lee, and 
Miss Coveney, in addition to the regu- 
lar company of the theatre. Miss Pa- 
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ton highly delighted her auditors in her 
‘Soldier tired,” and by her favourite 
ballads, ** Oh, no, we never mention 
her,”” “*The bank of Allan Water,” 
and ** Home, sweet home,” in addi- 
tion tothe music of the pieces, Love 
in a Village, The Haunted Tower, aud 
the Devil’s Bridge, in which she ap- 
peared. The little warbler, Miss Co- 
veney, was exceedingly attractive, and 
highly gratified the audience by her 
musical and histrionic talents, which 
she displayed (fur her age) in a most 
extraordinary manner in her several 
performances. Her last night of ap- 
pearance was Saturday the 14th, in the 
character of Apollo, in Midas, in which 
she was most rapturously applauded. 
Miss Paton’s engagement terminated 
also on the same evening; she ap- 
peared as Lucy Bertram, in the mu- 
sical play of Guy Mannering. 





BATH. 

The Italian Operas performing here 
by the pupils of the Royal Academy, 
under the arrangement of Signor de 
Begnis have drawn numerous and ele- 
gant audiences. Miss Childe, Mr. A. 
Sapio, and Mr. Bussi, are very highly 
spoken of. Monday, the 23d, was ad- 
vertised as the last night of their per- 
forming. 

MANCHESTER, 

Monday, Feb. 9. Mr. Vandenhoff, an 
actor of great provincial celebrity, 
commenced an engagement of a few 
nights in the character of Coriolanus, 
which he sustained with great dignity 
and force On Tuesday he appeared 
as Brutus, a part indeed for which 
the talents of Mr. Vandenhoff are 
admirably adapted, and for which even 
his defects, or at least his leading de- 
fect, namely, a certain stiffness and 


———— 


rigidity of deportment, is rather fa- 
vourable than otherwise. The part 
of Cassius was well played by Mr. 
Waldron, who is our head tragedian, 
and an actor of great promise. The 
heroines are sustained here by Mrs, 
M. Gibbon, who performed a few sea- 
sons ago at Drury-Lane, and after- 
wards at the Coburg and otber minor 
theatres, The Pantomime has been 
very successful, and dues great credit 
to the inventor; it has run upwards 
of forty nights. 
EDINBURGH. 

THEATRE RoyaLt. On Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 4, Miss L. Paton ap- 
peared as Peggy, in The Country Girl; 
on Thursday, the 5th, as Albina, in The 
Will, and as Lady Truelove, in The Day 
after the Wedding ; and on Saturday 
as Letitia Hardy, and Marian Ramsay 
in the Belles’ Stratagem and the Turn 
Out. The Theatre has been altogether 
badly attended, particularly during the 
month of January, but Miss Isabella 
Paton’s benefit, on Tuesday evening, 
the 10th inst. was exceedingly well 
attended, the house was areal bumper, 
The comedy was Know your own Mind; 
and Miss Paton’s reperesentation of 
Lady Bell, was received with the most 
rapturous plaudits. A concert fol- 
lowed, in which Miss Eliza Paton 
particularly distinguished herself in 
‘* Mary’s Dream,” and * La Calona 
Place da,” both of which were most 
deservedly encored. Miss I, Paton’s 
“* Merrily goes the Bark,” and “* Mary 
of Castle Carey,’’ must not be omitted. 
The entertainments of the evening 
concluded with the Romp. Charles 
the Twelfth has been played here 
nightly with great success; the hero 
of the piece was sustained by Mr. 
Denham. 





ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


According to the authority of the 
best writers, Luzare Baif, a gentleman 
of Angevin, was the first who intro- 





duced tragedy in France; but his 
dramas were merely translations from 
those of Sophocles and Euripides. 
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Jodelle is considered as the founder of 
the French tragedy; his first work was 
called Cleopatra Captive, published in 
the year 1552; his next was The Sa- 
crifice of Dido, taken as closely as 
possible from Virgil, and a comedy, 
called Eugene, or the Rencounter. As 
Cleopatra Captive was the first tragedy 
ever acted in France, we will give a 
brief outline of the plot. 

The piece is opened with the ghost 
of Antony, who complains that the 
Gods, jealous of his glory, bad connived 
with Cupid to render him a slave to 
that passion which had caused his 
death, The ghost then appears to 
Cleopatra in a dream, and advises her 
rather to kill herself than be led in 
triumph, and chained to the chariot 
of Cesar. The ghost (out of regard 
probably to the rules of Aristotle) en- 
joins her to meet him in the shades in 
less than twenty-four hours. In the 
second act, Cesar enjoys the idea of 
Cleopatra’s captivity. In the third he 
has an interview with the lady, who 
threatens to kick him, and he runs 
away. In the fourth she kills herself ; 
and in the fifth they deplore her death. 

A number of dramatic authors fol- 
lowed Jodelle, with various success ; 
but as it is not our intention to give an 
exact history of the French stage, we 
shall say nothing of them till we come 
to Corneille, the Shakspeare of France. 
This great man, and well he deserves 
that epithet, was born at Rouen, on 
the 26th of June, 1606, and was origi- 
nally intended for the bar. His first 
comedy, called Melite, brought out at 
the age of nineteen, arose from the fol- 
lowing circumstance: A young man 
tuok his friend (Corneille) with him to 
visit his mistress; the lady chose the 
friend and rejected the lover; the 
friend, charmed with the preference, 
instantly became a poet. 

His first tragedy was called Medée, 
which had not by any means very great 
success, and appeared in the year 1635; 
and in 1636 was performed the famous 
tragedy of the Cid, and never had a 
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drama more celebrated success; it was 
repeated by heart, was taught to chil- 
dren, and it was the custom to say, 
‘* Beau comme le Cid.” It is hardly 
possible to enumerate the nest of en- 
vious hornets which were roused by 
the extraordinary merits and success 
of this piece. It was afterwards fol- 
lowed by a variety of tragedies and 
comedies that met with almost equal 
favour; but, at last, even this great 
writer was obliged to introduce ma- 
chinery, splendid decorations, &c. to 
make his dramas go down, as we find 
in the account of the living pegasus 
which was introduced into his Andro- 
mede, brought out in the vear 1650. 
We subjoin an account. 

‘“‘The great object of admiration 
was a living pegasus, slung in a way 
so peculiar that he sprung into the 
air and seemed lost in the clouds. 
The poor horse, it seems, was kept 
without food till he was almost starved, 
and in that condition fastened in the 
flies to a cord, with pullies so con- 
structed that by a counterpoise his 
own weight would carry him to the 
other side of the stage. When it was 
the proper time for this pegasus to- 
exhibit, a man on the other side, so 
concealed as not to be seen by the 
audience, held in sight of the famished 
animal a sieve of oats. The creature 
instantly began neighing and pawing, 
and when he had been sufficiently 
irritated, the rope that bad restrained 
him was loosened, and tbe effort threw 
him into the air till he arrived at his 
stable in the clouds, when he was re- 
compensed by a good supper for his 
dexterity. It is true (adds the author 
of the article) we have seen living 
horses in the Italian opera, bnt none 
of them had to boast of the warlike 
ardour of the pegasus in Corneille’s 
tragedy of Andromede, his movements 
were admirable, and certainly contri- 
buted very materially to the success of 
the piece.” 


(To be continued.) 
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POETRY AND SONGS. 


THE BAD ACTOR. 


A Paropy or CarpinAL Wo tsey’s 
SPERCH IN Henry VIII, DepicaTep 
TO MR... ... 

‘© A poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage, 
And then is beard no more.” 

Farewell, a long farewell, to all my 

acting. 

This is an actor’s state; to night he 

puts forth 

The diffident words of hope, the next 

night bellows, 

And bears his friends’ applauses loud 

upon him; 

The next night comes a hiss, a killing 

hiss, 

And when he thinks, good easy man, 

full surely 

His fortune is ripening—nips his fame, 

And then he falls as I do. I have 

ventured, 

Like harmless wanton bards who swim 

with the tide, 

These several evenings in a dream of 

glory, 

In parts behind my power; my high 

strained rant, 

At length, broke under me, and now 

has left me, 

Weary and tired with speeches, to the 

mercy 

Of a just pit that will for ever damn me, 

Vain pomp and glory of the stage, I 

hate ye ; 

I feel my mouth new opened, Oh! how 

wretched 

Is that poor man who hangs on critics” 

favors ! 

There is betwixt the applause we would 

aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of faces and loud 

hands, 

More pangs and terrors than news- 

papers have ; 

And when he falls, he falls as dead 

men do, 

Never to act again. 


We have selected the following Airs, &e. 
Srom the New Drama of Peter the 
Great, 
SONG.—ILLo. 


Your Highness, when he courted me, 

He looked as sad as sad could be, 

And talked a heap of flummery, 
Which I've forgot. 


At last, determined to unmask, 

Says he, ‘£ It is a tender task, 

But, dearest, I have come to ask— 
You know what.” 


Says I, then pitying his distress, 

Since you your meaning can’t express, 

You would be tying, 1 should guess, 
A certain knot! 


And so we crave, ere it is tied, 

Your blessing, and, my Lord, beside, 

You promised you would give the bride, 
You know what, 





PETER. 
A rover all over the wide world, I’ve 
found, 
Wherever I sought ’em, good-fellows 
abound ; 
And be they of Swedish or Muscovite 
mothers, 
To me all good-fellows are welcome as 
brothers. 
My foe in the field, when his weapon's 
put up, [wine cup. 
A weary campaigner shall share my 
Then hob-a-nob, sing hob-a-nob, 
and drink while you may, 
To-morrow, boys, fight, but be 
merry to-day. 


> 


t 


’Tis pity that heroes fall out when they 
please, [ease ; 

’Tis pity that millers can’t live at their 

But what’s that to you, they fight or 
they quarrel, [their laurel. 

Content with your pay and a sprig of 

Be true to your leader, and conquer 
who will, [the mill. 

Remember the welcome you had at 
Then hob-a-nob, &c. &c. 
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